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ABSTPJ^CT 

Focusing :>n the problems of attrition and retention 
in community colleges, this paper reviews the literature dealing with 
the causes of attrition, describes promising practices which attempt 
to deal with the problem, and offers recommendations to enhance 
retention. First, the characteristics of students likely to drop out 
of college are described (they include poor academic records, poor 
study habits and skills, and low aspirations); the cultural, 
economic, and social factors associated with student attrition are 
also identified. Next, ways schools contribute to the problem of 
.attrition are discussed, including inadequate testing and counseling 
procedures, poor teacher attitudes, inappropriate instructional 
approaches, textbook readability levels that are above student 
reading skill levels, and unsuccessful efforts to improve students* 
reading skills. The next section focuses on institutional practices 
that show promise for increasing student retention, emphasizing the 
importance of early identification and early intervention and 
highlighting the characteristics of effective reading and study 
skills programs. Finally, a series of recommendations drawn from the 
literature are presented, focusing on assessment and counseling, 
remedial/developmental programs and instruction, developmental 
program faculty, and students. (HB) 
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Attrition and Retention of Community College Students: 
Problems and Promising Practices 

In past years, vjhen nunbers of students have been high and deiTiand for 
places exceeded available places, colleges could rrore or less ignore the problems 
of underprepared students and the resulting attrition. However, when enrollnnents 
are declining, schools are forced to take a second look at those students who 
exit nearly as quickly as they come in. Estimates of attrition from colleges 
range from 50 to 75 percent; it is obvious that total enrollment could be 
enhance by retaining even a sirall number of those students. 

I > the recent past, it has been very difficult to get clear retention 

data fran many colleges, because they have not had it. Chickering and Hannah 

(cited Cope and Hannah, 1975) argue: 

The administration and faculty sinply do not know how many students 
are leaving and do not make an inquiry because it always seems the 
dropout rate is low. The rate seems low because most students leave 
quietly between terms and over the suirrner; they do not talk with 
their counselors, they just do not come back (p. 5) . 

They add that reliable data on comnunity college dropouts is also hard to find 

because it is '^artfully buried" (p. 2) , and that irpst college faculty and 

administrators take a "we-would-rather-nok-kncw" attitude toward withdrav/al 

(p. 5). 

CAUSES OF THE PROBLEM 

CHARACTERISTICS OF TIIE STUDENTS 

As colleges scramble for students, then, it becomes increasingly inportant 
to characterize,, if at all possible, the poteniflWl dropout; to determine the 
reasons why he or she might withdraw, and to see if procedures or programs 
could be established to help reduce those nurrbers that are going back out the 
open door. 

Numerou:> studies have been conpleted in the past decade to identify 
significant characteristics of the college dropout. The most obvious character- 
istic is lack of academic preparation. The underprepared student has been 
variously termed "marginal," "educationally disadvantaged," "academically 
unsuccessful," '''non-traditional, " "remedial," and now "developmental," and 
"high risk" (r^ore, 1970:3; Maxwell, 1979: 112-113). Maxwell interestingly 
adds , "misprepared . " 

Cultural and financial disadvantages work to conpound the problems of 
the student v^o is educationally disadvantaged. Grant and Hoeber (1978) , citing 
a study in the 1976 IRCT) Bullets , add that these students 
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have^ot acquired the verbal and mat±iematical an^ -^ge of 

cognitive skills required for collegiate level v orally 
the basic skills student is a student vdiose gra*. the bottom 

half of his high school class, who has not eameu ^ 

preparatory diploira, and is assigned to a high scho^- has a poor 

record for student achievement (p. 7) . 

The work habits and attitudes towards school of these stuo its tend to 

further inhibit their progress. Maxwell (1979) indicates tha* 'jnder-prepared 

students have been underachieving all of their lives (p. 203; aid are "rarely 

self-starters capable of sustained independent work" (p. 381 She adds that they 

usually seek siirple cures and are convinced that the cuie is a 
formula., short course, or technique that will alleviate their 
synptoms and one that will require minimal effort and time. . . . 
The treatrr^nts students suggest us^jally reflect their desire to 
remain in a passive, receptive role (p. 55) . 

These students tend not to know their resources or their weaknesses. Thiey often 
are most reluctant to take the kinds of courses they need to take to remediate 
their weaknesses (Ma>wvell, p. 200) . They also are often unwilling even to admit 
they need help in basic skills, although they might be willing to take a 
"speed reading** course (Ross, p. 2) . 

In addition to lack of preparation in the skill areas of reading, writing, 
and matliematics , these students frequently share one more characteristic, 
according to Maxwell (1979) : "Ihey managed to avoid studying, reading, and writing 
in high school and do not study in college" (p. 303) . As a result, participation 
in class is limited because they frequently have not acquired effective study 
habits , and they prefer not to raise their hcinds or respond, because of the 
unhappy e^^riences they have had in the past (Moore, 1970: p. 59) . 

Felton and Biggs (1977) say that the typical underachievers eypect to 

fail and often attribute failure to external power sources (for exanple, a 

teacher) and a feeling they have no control over their destinies. Or, students 

will attribute failure to sane unchangeable characteristic, such as lav 

intelligence. Ihe underachiever 

sets either inappropriately high or extremely low goals. IVhen she 
aims for unrealistically high goals, she abdicates responsibility 
... .If she succeeds, she usually does not attribute her success 
CO the effort she has made. She believes, instead, that she has 
been unusually lucky (pp. 65-66) . 

Roueche and Kirk (1973) underline all that the above observers have been 
saying by describing the underachiever as follovs: 
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Nontraditional students are characterized by feelings of 
power J essness , worthlessi^ss, alienation, and inappropriate 
adaptive behaviors — unrealistic levels of aspiration, lack of 
problem-splving skills and experiences, hostility, agressiveness, 
and often tJelinquency. . . .They typically exhibit less social 
iraturity and autonomy and feel that the only way they can ^qual 
or sqiTpass .their peers is through occupational pursuits or athletic 
endeavors. , : , The oarmunity college high-risk, then, is often a 
hesitant, conservative lav-achiever with serious self-doubts," lack 
of confidence, poor mental health, and motivation too low to detect. 
He asks to be taught but does not really believe he can learn because 
he has experienced a lifetime of academic failure. While he aspires 
to self -actualization, he believes that he will fail again (pp. 69-70) . 

Felton and Biggs (1977) remind us that such students have defined themselves 
in ways that are unnecessarily destructive, and then, they close out new, 
possibly viable, options and ignore anyone who tries to get them to see themselves 
as any different from the way they perceive themselves. "This is the tragic 
cycle of the under achiever" (p. 13), 

The above descriptions characterize severely disadvantaged high-risk 
students. When we identify the academically and culturally high-risk students, 
have we then discovered most of our potential dropouts? Studies shew that this 
is not. the case. There is airple evidence that many students of average or 
better ability are now coming to college ill-prepared or "misprepared" to do 
the work. The decline in SAT scores in the past decade is of national concern 
and is reflected in the performance of college students at all types of 
colleges. Vlhen the Advisory Panel on Scholastic Aptitude Scores Decline (1977) 
looked for 'causes, it enumerated many that were society- as well as school-related. 

School-related factors include the significant reduction in English classes 
being taken (between 1971 and 1973 enrollinent in grades 10-12 English classes 
dropped between 50 percent as schools "liberalized" requirements) , automatic 
promoticMi, reduction in homework assignments, and grade inflation (cited in 
Maxwell, 1979: 18-19) . iVIaxwell adds that one particularly unfortunate consequence 
of grade inflaction and easy standards is that such practices lull students into 
thinking that their skills are acceptable and sufficient, and therefore motivation 
to n.ake a stronger effort is red'..ced (pp. 376-77) . 

One other groip of studies looks not just at t±ie characteristics of the 
studv-^^nts but at. the quality of the interaction of the student and his or her school, 
once the student has arrived. Several pieces of research indicate that an 
inportant reason for dropping out is dissatisfaction with the quality of life at 
the college. Medsker (1960) cites a doctoral study done by Jane I^tson which 
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found that although dropouts had about the saire characteristics as the jx^rsisters, 
those viio withdrew seemed to "lack a sense of belonging to or identification 
with the college environment" (p. 6) . Heaton (1978) agrees, saying that 
students leave vjtien their goals are uncertain, when t±iey receive little attention 
from signficant college personnel, and when personal and academic problems go 
unresolved (p. 26) . In Bean's study (1978) , "not belonging to a carrp.us organization" 
was one significant characteristic of those who dropped out. 

Some of the most informative data related to interaction on the canpus 

j 

comes from a series of six studies done at Syracuse University on the relationship 
of variables between characteristics and cfollege experience. Like As tin (1975) , 
Terenzini and Pascarella (1980)- feel, that there is, at best, a tenuous ccrralationT^ 
among dropouts arid traditional predictors: "In none of these studies was a 
statistically reliable difference found between voluntary leavers and stayers 
with respect to any of a wide degree of characteristics freshmen bring with them 
to college" (p. 273) . Terenzini and Pascarella theorize that the study of 
attrition may have moved into a potentially rrore fruitful stage than merely 
attenpting to identify and predict dropout characteristics. They believe that 
the critical issue is ho/ these characteristics interact witli the features of a 
particular college (p. 271). In their six studies, done betvveen September, 1974, 
and Septearber, 1976, the constructs of social and academic intergration made 
statisticalJy significant contributions to explainincf persisters emd dropouts. 

Of particular note is the finding that, "the most striking pattern is 
the consistent relative irrportance of informal contacts with faailty menbers 
outside the classroom" (p. 277). In lour of tiiese stiodies, frequency of fomial 
student- faculty interactions was either the most, or the second most, important 
single variable (p. 278) . The researchers conclude: 

It would appear, then, that there are inportant determiners of 

f^eshrran-yeeu: volantary persistence/withdrawal that are not 

merely reflections of the kinds "of students enrolled, but rather 

are subject t6 the influence of institutional policies, prograire, 

or conditions that affect students after their arrival on campus (p. 280) . 

We find, then, vjhen we pull together all the pieces of these studies, 

that we may be able to identify some cnaracteristics that can give us early 
warning; the best predictors appr^ar to be poor academic records/ poor study habits 
and skills, and 1cm aspirations at time of entran'-:e. However, of perhaps equal 
inportance, and the one rrost under the control of the school, is the experience 
of the student when he or she arrives at school. Let us next consider in what ways 
a school might contribute to the problems of student attrition, as well as ways it 
might counteract the problems. 



SaiOOL OONTRIBUTIOKS TO THE PROBLET-l 



Assessn^t and Counseling Procedui'es 

The student's initial, and often only, encounter with the school counselors 
nay well be in the assessment or placement testing procedures. Testing of sane 
kind is now on the increase, with Roueche and Snow (1972) ,in a survey of 139 
comnunity colleges^ finding that 82,8 percent did offer diagnostic and 
assessment services. What sorts of assessment tools are used for admission, 
how many school use them, and for what purposes? 

Itoueche and Sncw, in the above-mentioned survey, found that 37,4 percent 
of the colleges said they use the American College Test (ACT) ; 18.7 percent 
use the Scholastic T^titude Test (SAT) ; 41 percent use the Nelson-Denny; and 
51,8 percent use a locally-designed test (p. 137) , .Ainge, in his 1973 study 
of 62 California comrriunity colleges, found that 52 percent used the ACT and 
40 percent used the SCAT, The Nelson-Denny and the Cooperative English tests 
were also use (p. 59) , 

The corrmon practice of using a general ability test, with miniiral 
feedback to the student, seems almost a waste of time. In their intensive 
study of basic skills prograirs across the country. Grant and Hoebel (1978) 
comment: 

Programs that only use a placement result without performing follcw-up 

diagnostic testing usually end up shooting in the dark in tiicir 

approach to what areas of discipline tliey need to address for each 

student, ... The time and effort wasted with tliis method should be . 

obvious (p.26) , 
* 

Ihere does appear to be an increasing focus on the use of a wide r£incje 
of tests at the comnnunity college, Roueche and Snow (1977) indicate that 
the trend or the more successful colleges is toweird a battery of tests, 
rather than a single test (p, 28) , 

Although there are certainly many problems with current tests and 
testing procedures, writers are increasingly urging that we develop inproved 
ways to assess students initially and provide knowledgeable counseling, 
Hanpton, in a paper presented to the Americcin Psychological Association 
(1972) ,said: 

When we knew that failure is practically inevitable, why must we 
push the disadvantaged sti:dent into failure deliberately by permitting 
him to do vvhat we know he can't do. It makes much more sense to find 
out at what level of subject imtter difficulty ttie disadvantaged 
student is and help him from there, 

Maxwell (1979) says: "To choose wisely. , , students need solid information 
about their skills and hew they corpare with the demands and expectations 
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of the facuJty" (p. 31) . She st es early identification of weak students as 
the essential key to successful basic skills prograins (p. 40) . Roueche 
also urges that students be strongly discouraged through "strong, directive 
counseling procedures" fran ta]-;ing certain courses until they gain 
proficiency (p.29) . ' ' • 

•Counseling functions ar'e* perceived in a variety of ways by students, 
but many studies indicate that, contrary to what one niight expect, students 
have found these functions to be inadequate and unhelpful. Garni (1980) 
cites numerous studies claiming that students use the counseling centers as 
a last resort, if at all (p. 224) . Vinarski (1977)' says &i^t the only area 
in which the early leavers in his study rated the college services Icwer 
than did graduates was in veterans' services and in advising (p. 7) . 

Garni (1980) insists that counselors can no longer afford to depend 
on "remedial, one-shot, crisis-oriented intervention " (p. 225) and urges a 
strong program of ^directive counseling in the admissions programs, with 
counselors serving as "admissions advocates" for high-risk students. He 
would like to see a counsel ing-aler^^: system set up for students with potential 
major problems ^d tirges counselors, as the students' advocates, to become 
involved with developirental education programs and curriculum committees. In ^ 
addition, he sees" a special counseling thrust needed just prior to and after 
mid- term period (p. 225) . As with other writers, he decries ^thc evidence 
that counselors seem to concentrate on working with students only after a 
crisis has occurred. ^ 

Cangemi (1979) also insists that many students might not have dropped 
out if only they had received more personal attention at critical times 
during their collegiate experience (p. 11) . Pantages and Creedon, in a 
lengthy examination of college attrition (1978) , conclude with a series of 
recormendations that includes monitoring of entering freshmen, more coopre- 
hensive orientation programs, better publicity for counseling services, and 
an "early warning" system ( pp. 94-95) . Their focus, they say, is to promote 
a shift of attention away fron the prediction of dropouts to the prevention 
of them (p. 94) 

This argurr.ent is also made by Herman (1978) , after a study of Kent State 
freshiren, as he urges a focus on "experiinental intervention ra|±ier than 
dropout prediction." Johnson (1980) in her study of non-returning students 
at one community college, also insists that counselors must become very active 
in working with new students early in the semester. This activity must 
continue through the seirester, as counselors are of ten^ unaware of and uninvolved 

er|c 8 
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with students as they encounter sericnus problerrB. Hinrichsen and Schaunberg 

(1976) cite an Orange Coast College study (1974) which demonstrates that students 

who drop out generally don't consult with faculty or a counselor prior to 

dropping (p. 32) . Cope and Hannah's data (1975) concurs with this, as they 

indicate that many colleges know nothing about vdiere most of their dropouts 

are going or vAiat they are doing (p. 52) , Weber (1977) believes that the low 

satisfaction with both counse ling-guidance and academic advising services 

found in her study indicates that any significant irrprovement in these programs 

would substantially aid in reducing attrition. 

The bulk of the criticism seems to be directed more at the current ways in 

which counseling staffs function than at the concept of counselors per se. 

Studies to be cited in a later section argue,, in fact/ that effective counseling 

efforts are at the heart of successful developmental programs. Moore (1977) , 

for exarrple, succinctly sums up his belief in the value of effective counselors: 

Ihere is mounting evidence that in the comnaanity college the counselor 
is the pivotal staff merrber in the remedial program. . , . He acts as 
liaison and represents the core of any program designed to assist the 
academically unsuccessful student. Sometimes this assistance is more 
effective in helping students inprove than academic courses (p. 86). 

Ihere is strong need, then, for inproved initial assessment to help guide 
the student, for infonrative orientation programs, and, in particular, the 
development of a continuing, warm, personal relationship with a counselor^ 
one that does not wait for a crisis. 

Faculty • * . 

If the counselor's role and relationship in regard to the low-achieving 
student has been subject to criticism, that of the faculty has been equally, 
if not more strongly, attacked. 

Part of the problem grows out of the focus of the community college as 
as a transfer institution vdien many of the faculty were hired. Medsker, in ■ 
1960, drew attention to the fact that more than half of tlie community college 
teachers he had surveyed had expressed a preference for teaching in a four-year 
school (p. 200) , and he warned that the claim of the junior' college that it 
was unique because of its special programs for terminal students was greatly 
exaggerated (p. 116) . 

That was over twenty years ago, however, and a great deal has changed since 
then. What inproverrents have taken place over the years? Roueche auid 
Pitman (1972) quote a 1966 article by Bossone in which he coirplairts that 
community college teachers want to teach only those who are already 
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motivated;, that rejnedial instructors often denionstrate very little knowledge 

or understanding of what they are to do (p. 10) . Bossone had changed his mind 

very little when he conplained in 1969 that misdirected or poorly trained 

teachers, along with inadequate instructional material, often served as a 

deterrent to effective learning at the community college (p. 365) . He added: 

The inability of many community college teachers to cope with the 
problems confronting them in remedial classes is dramatically driven 
home each year by the vast number of students who becone discouraged 
and xdrop courses. . . . The public, as well as educators, are constantly 
being reminded that cormunity .college teachers generally are inadequately 
trained to teach the remedial student who is rapidly coming to 
dominate the community college scene (p. 365) . 

^i^ore (1970) also argued that the ccirmunity college teacher was poorly 
trained, or rather "self- trained. " He said, "Their jobs have been without 
description, structure, theoiy, or methodology" (p. 70) . Other writers 

(Blushness and Zagaris, 1972, cited in Roueche and Kirk, 1973; Roueche and 
Pitman, 1972; and Grant and Hoebel, 1978) also saw the community college 
teacher as being ill-prepared, v/ith often the most inexperienced faculty 
member, or even only a part-timer, given the task of teaching remedial classes, 
with th^ promise that eventually he or she could "earn" the right to teach 

"real" classes. Roueche -and Snow (1977)^ add that in the developrrent classes 

of the 1960 's'^ ' ^ 

Few instructors bothered to find out anything about the abilities 
of those students they were instructed^ teach. Often the text 
. materials written on a 13th or 14th grade level were required of 
students in remedial programs who could not even pass an 8th 
grade reading test fp.' 9) . 

But lack of preparation was not^nearly .'as much the" real problem as was . - 
attitude. Moore coirplairted in 1970: "Too many teachers consider the task 
of teaching the high-risk student in 'the 'junior college to be /academic social 
work" (p. 63) . He added that there was little recognition or status from 
their colleagues in t^adiing the develqpmcntal level, perhaps because the 
ability of the teacher is often identified with the ability level^ of the 
students with whom they work. Roueche .tl972) added that community college / 
teachers, like their university colleagues, eire often concerned with ^'status ^ 
and that teaching remedial students does not offer it (pc 10) . 
^ One of the most camon criticisms lamning through the work of these' 
comrentators is of the traditional, instructionat^approach of the conminity 
college teacher to the remedial student. Friedman was coirplaining in 1969: 
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"Educators often irrply that innovative teacliing methods are being used in the 
. cxOTTTunity college. However, such methods do not develop in the hands of 
traditional teachers" (p. 17) . He conUnued to complain that most oorrminity 
college teachers used only the traditional lecture irethod, and among the 
worst culprits were former high school teachers (p. 197). Gleazer (1973) 
also attacked the "conventional instruction with lectures, conpetitive testing 
and grading, and research papers," and said these Were all detrirrental to 
the student, as clearly evidenced by the high rate of failure and dropouts (p. 66) . 
Roueche, in his 1972 study, criticized "instruction that stresses synixDlic 
systems and almost guarantees failure for the low-verbal-ability students" (p. 66) 

Spickeljnier (1973) indicated that not the least of the problems was 
the "compulsion" of some faculty to "cover" their material within a prescribed 
period of time. Sixty-one percent of those he surveyed believed that more 
sjjbject matter could be covered if they did not have any remedial students in 
their classes (p. 172) . 

Despite the plethora of criticism, however, there does appeeir to be 
developing in recent years a much better trained and better qualified, 
more enthusiastic group of developirental education instructors. As early " 
as 1973 itoueche and Kirk applauded the faculty in their five model colleges 
as being "caring" kinds of people, for having noved away from standing in 
front of the classrooms and "talking at" their students, for actively involving 
the students in. the learning process, for using measurable objectives and 
a rich variety of teaching n^thods and materials (pp. 66-68) . 

A desire to work with community college students is a critical quality, 
and in their 1977 stuc^, Roueche and Snow found that 84 percent of the 139 ■ 
community colleges claimed to use only teachers in * their developnental classes 
vAio had expressed an interest in . and a desire to work with high-risk stxodents 
(p. 36) . Ainge (1973) , in his study of the developmental programs in 83 
conminity colleges , found that 63 percent said they chose only subject macter 
specialists, 20 percent chose' volunteers, and only 6 percent assigned new 
instructors (p. 61). According to these respondants, many of these developrrental 
teachers had had special training both in the content field and in instructional 
strategies . 

Schools arc also beginning to develop fairly elaborate support services. 
In 1970 only about 40 percent had learning skills or assistance centers; in 1976 
Roueche and Sncw found about 80 percent had established these centers (p. 31) . 
It would be difficult to find, in the 1980 's, a coitTr.unity college that does 
not' have some kind of a learning assistance center. 

ERIC J-J- . 
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Tutorincj programs have also gra.ii widely^ to assist faculty in wori.ing 
wit±i the educationally disadvaritaged. Wooley (1976) found that 94 percenu 
of California. *s community ooileges had tutorial programs in 1974-75/ ai)d 
all but one of the remaining schools planned on irplementing such progr£ims (p.l(?4) 

Along with th:s evidence of graving services and funding, professional 
organizations — such as. the Western College Reading Association, the California 
Cbmmuniti' College Tutorial Assocation, and the California 7\ssociation for 
Post-Secondary Educators of the Disabled, te nant only a few available in 
the West — have expanded, have brought workshops, conferences, and a variety ' 
of curriculum activities and experienced presenters within the reach of nost 
community college instructors. Slovly a cadre of enthusiastic, well-qualified 
developmental education teachers is forming. 

As RDuece and Kirk warned in 1973-, however, one still cannot assume that 
all ccffTmanity colleges and all faculty are now effectively serving the needs 
of the educationally disadvantaged student. Although the quality of those 
teaching developmental courses appears to be inproving substantially, there 
remain on campuses in the regiilar courses many of the more traditional, 
academically-oriented instructors who continue to feel that, vvhile underprepared 
students may have the right to an education, it should not be in their courses. 
Ihis problem must cx^ntinue to be addressed. As Cope and Hcinnah (1975) st^te: 
"persistence in college requires the personal touch that only de dicated . 
professors can give" (p. 45) . VJith so many stixJents needing special help in 
so many ways, the dedication to work with educationally r^isadvarrtaged students . 
must reacli beyorfd the developmental classroom door. 

Reading and Readability 

As indicated through this review of the literature, ti^ie level at which 
a student reads seems to have significant irrpact on hav successful he or she 
carb^be at college, and whether he or she ultimately drops out or persists. 

There is disconcerting evidence, in the way of results from SAT scores, 
the National Assessment of Educational Progress, and individual research studies, 
that the factional reading level of American youth is declining dramatically. 
Recent stud/les at the University of Texas by Roueche and Armes (1980) indicate 
that the average reading level of students entering community colleges i^ now 
below the eighth grade, a decline of at. least two levels since 1979 (p. 21) . 
But perhaps even more appalling is additional evidence that possibly 20 fco 
25 percent of these students are actually reading at or belo^; the fourth grade (p. 23) I 
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Even if such studies are vjxonq by a level or two, the results are dramatic 
and discouraging. \ 

MacDougall, in a study of 4,610 students at Southwestern College in 
1976, found a correlation between reading skills and course achievement in over 
90 percent of courses offered at the college. He concluded that a iv-.ading test 
should be required of all students enrolling in any of these courses, with the 
results communicated to faculty, counselors, eind students. He also recommended 
that each course publish a reading level which would ensure at least 50 percent 
probability of successful conpletion (1977) . In his study he was able to identify 
such a score for all courses at Southwestern. 

Chadwick (1975) , who surveye(^ all 650 entering freshmen at Cosumnes College 
with the Nelson-Denny test in the f^l of 1974, found that 17 percent scored at 
grade 8.9 or below. Approximately two-thirds of the group read below grade 7.9, 
and a third were belov grade 6.6. At serrester's end, 61 percent of the groip 
had withdrawn, were on probation, or were subject to probation. 

The problems of the college student who enters with low reading scores 
extend into almost every area of his or her acadeardc life. Maxwell (1979) says 
that for inany students, reading is a "laborious, time-consurning activity — in 
short, sheer agony" (p. 275) . Many who have not learned to read are menbers 
of th^x'autoniatic pass generation." Ihey may disgmse their problems well and 
be reluctcint to ask for help or admit that they have any problems. Instructors 
often will not discover the sources of their problaris until well into the 
semester, if ever (p.' 275). 

Exacerbating the problem for most of them is the difficulty level of the 
textbooks they are asked to read. Burford (1969), in a study of earth science ' 
course texts, found that the level of the major texts was from 12th to 1 5th grade 
level, above the level of approximately 35 percent of the students. Forty-eight 
percent of the class received a course grade below 69 percent, and there was a 
strong correlation between course grades and reading level. 

Fox (1978) used the Nelson-Denny test on 317 freshmen, then applied the 
Flesch and SIVDG reading formulas to measure their texts . She found that the 
reading abilities of freshmen are not comnftensurate with the reading difficulty 
of their textbooks, and furthemore, that most instructors do not know the 
problems their students encounter with textbooks that are written at a higher level 
than their students are capable of handling. A difference of two to three grade 
levels between the student's reading level and textbook level was deemed significant 
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Another study, this one of social science texts, done by Bertalan (1976) , 
found that half of the twenty-eight texts surveyed were higher than the twelfth 
grade reading level, and eight were above the sixizeenth* Of 305 students in 
social science classes, 23 percent were reading belc:w the text level and received 
significantly lower grades than .those reading at or above the text level; as the 
student's level increased above the level of the te::t, his or her grade inproved 
significantly. 

The evidence seems overwhelining that one of the nost obvious places to ' 
begin looking ^t factors relating to failure and retention of students is with ^ . 
the class textbooks. It is inportant, of course, to recognize that, as Maxwell 
warns, readability can be abused (p. 291) , that it is cxily a rough guide to 
getting at the difficulty of a book, and that there are many additional factors 
as to whether or not a student can succeed in a particular class. There is, 
however, consistent enough evidence to show that many textbooks are well above 
the reading levels of the students who register for ttie classes. There is also 
airple evidence that a student who reads two or more grades belcw a text level will 
probably have trouble succeeding in that class (Fox, 1978; Roueche and Armes, 1980). 

Proposals for remedies vary. Many ir-^-ist that, until students can read 
at a level to assure success, they must be kept out of courses in which they are 
almost certain to fail (RDueche, 1978: 30; Auvenshire, 1978). Another suggestion 
is to find supplementary materials for courses at different levels (Butler, 1978:46-7) 
Tutoring may also provide additional help but only if the student is not reading 
too far belcw the text level. 

Another frequent suggestion is requirement of remedial reading courses. 
This should not be taken as a universal panacea, however. Maxwell (1979) 
conplains that many reading programs have little hard evidence to demonstrate 
their effectiveness (p. 294)'. Ainge (1973), in his doctoral study of guidelines 
for community college remedial pirograins, based on a survey of 83 California 
community colleges, found that 76 percent had no means for formally evaluating their 
ren^dial reading prograirs and only 3 percent were engaged in some form of 
institutional research (pp. 62-63) . 

Before we turn from these criticisms of schools and programs to look at 
ways in which institutions and faculty have been successful with their students, 
we need to take note that the literature is replete with e>perimental studies, 
v^ich atterrpted to deal with the problems but were less than successful. In a 
nuniDer of these studies, ejq^erimental techniques did not produce significant 
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inprovement in test scores or grades, but did irrprove retention rates of studexits 
in the experimental group. • . 

Ihere are many variables in these experiments — teachers' attitudes, matho- 
dology, materials, etc, — and it is difficult to generalize as to why results were 
disappointing. Let us consider for a moment sohe of the difficulties in 
showing positive results with underprepeired studeiits and in assessing the treatment 
results correctly. / 

One source of the problem is unrealistic expectations on the part of re- 
searchers. It is surely unlikely that community colleges can take adults, even 
young ones, and remove alJ. the effects of previous poor teaching, inadequate 
resources, and negative life experiences' and the resulting emot^ional problems 
in one or t^;o semesters. Maxwell (1979) reminds us that many of the students in 
reading classes have had years of reading failure, and have little chance of 
making quick progress, even with several reading classes. "Many of those 
reading courses represent a token effort, at best, to remediate serious , long- 
standing linguistic deficiencies" (pp. 294-95) . Certainly, as Grant and Ho<±)er 
(1978) point out, "pieceireal and bandaid attcnpts are inadequate, and failure 
to recognize this almost guarantees program failure" (p. 13) . Klingelhofer and 
Hollander (1973) agree that programs that rely on the single remedial course to 
turn the comer for the student are courting failure. "Ihe single remedial 
course is the least effective of all remedial efforts" (cited in Ptoxwell, 
1979:12). 

Inept or inaccurate assessirent techniques are another source of the problem. 
Roueche (1968) conplains that questionable placement procedures, tests that are 
inadequate or inappropriate, and lack of real knfc^ ledge about a student's 
reading and writing skills contribute substantially to failure in aiding the 
student (p. 43) . In defense of schools, we must recognize that it is not easy 
to find tests that assess what we want to know. Many reading tests have 
cultural biases, and objectively assessing study habits and skills has been nearly 
inpossible. For exanple. Maxwell (1979) points out that, although study skills 
inventories may be useful in counseling students vjho are voluntarily seeking 
help, they are not very effective in iden\-ifying who should be required to 
take a study skills course (p. 304) . 

A third source of trouble has been our inability to determne from the data 
just vAiat has been working and what has not. Maxwell (1979) argues that pre- and 
post- test data are not very useful tools: they rarely reflect the objectives of 
a specific skill course; they are designed to be relatively inpervious to 
change, especially over a brief period; and raw scores on equivalent forms 
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are rarely actually equivalent. In addition, it is difficult to evalute change 
when one is dealing with a population that will not provide a normal curve; 
that is, if one is working with the bottom quartile in mathematics, scores will 
iirprove just because of regression to the mean rather than effort (p. 191) . 

However, as the nurnbers of these students increase in the schools, as our 
years of experience with them increase, as proficiency of instruction inproves, 
and as the data grow, we perhaps can begin to deal with each of these sources 
of problems and learn from our failures and successes; and it is to successful 
practices that we no/ turn our attention. 

PimiSING PRACTICES 

ASSESSMEISTT AND COUNSELING PRACTICES 

Again and again the research arid recommendations focus on the critical need 
for arly identification and early intervention to prevent heavy attrition of 
students at the community college. The evidence is strong that intervention 
activities must begin imnediately to provide the insecure and academically 
disadvantaged students enough reinforcement so that they are willing to give the 
college experience some effort. Felton and Biggs (1977) , Rouec±ie and Snow (1977), 
Heaton (1918) , Roueche and Ames (1979) , and Maxwell (1979) are only a few of 
the writers who urge early identification and thorough assessment of all entering 
students. 

In the program developed by Felton and Biggs, students were given a wide 
battery of tests and then net with a counselor and were given the results of the 
screening and evalution: 

Students were often surprised by the frank and non judgmental discussion 
of their academic strencrt-ns and weaknesses. Most of thcan had used 
previous confrontationr with the realities of their scholastic diffi- 
culties as occasions for indulging in merciless self- laceration, perhaps 
hoping for some expiation, rather tiian a time for serious consideration 
of how they might c±iange their behavior to effect a different result. 
They used this information to formulate clear goals (pp. 60-61) . 

In addition to urging early identifcation and guidance as a result of 

effective assessirent, inproved counseling and interaction programs on cairpus 

are seen as essential. Turley (1980) states that the most significant factors 

in retention strategies are 1) individual counseling programs, 2) developmental 

programs, and 3) group guidance classes. -.^ 
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Coffey (1976) explains that the highest dropout rate tends to occur in the 
very first weeks of school. He believes that at least 30 percent of potential 
dropouts can be identified at registration, using previous grades and testing 
infomiation, as well as other data and behavior characteristics/ such as waiting 
until the last minute to register and being undecided about a mjor (p. 6) . He 
also believes that each school should initiate research to begin its own Early , 
Identification I^odel and keep it ipdated. Efforts include involving counselors 
in identification of potential dropouts and providing active services instead of 
the usual re-active services. Counselors should keep in contact with these 
students and, anong other things, make every effort to help students determine 
a major. Faculty should also be asked to alert the counselors just as soon as 
students begin to miss class or show an erratic attendance pattern. Faculty 
must also be readily available outside of class. Coffey believes these efforts 
can significantly reduce attrition (p. 38) . 

Cope and Hannah describe a "Student Alert System" developed in another 
school, v^ich reduced attrition from 40 percent to 23 [>2rcent. Counselors now 
interview all freshmen and transfer students the foarth week of classes in the 
fall and let them know they are generally interested in tliem. Ir. addition, 
counselors follow up with phone calls to all students v*io do not make registration 
appointoents for the following term. Resident Hall staff have been asked to 
notify counselors \dien they feel there are problems that need a follow-up, and 
faculty also contact them vdien a student stops attending class or his or her 
grades suddenly drop (pp. 88-91) . 

Grant and Hoeber, in their 1978 survey of basic skills programs, assert 
that increasingly :we are becoming aware of the critical role that students' 
feelings play in the learning process, even though in the past they have not 
been deliberately structured as part of Ifeaming and have rarely been viewed 
as objectives in themselves (p. 14) . 

Roueche and Snow (1977) support Grant and Hoeber 's point by claiming that 
the few developmental educational instructors that have had counselor training 
bring to a developixBnl^^l skills program increased chances of success. They add 
that attaching counselors to a skills program, in a te£im structure, can make 
significant differences in dealing with students' problems: "A pov;erful climate 
for learning is created vAien the total staffing ccanmunity works toward an open 
sharing. . . in the process of helping high-risk students succeed" (p. 97). 
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Heaton (1978) , in his recoirnendations for cannunity college remedial programs/ 
urges that several full-iime counselors at each college should teach self- 
concept classes and work closely with the developmental students and instructors 
(p. 92) . He cites Noel (1975) : "College student retention is a canpus-wide 
responsiblity which begins with tl'xe admissions process. ... To get students 
to stay, get them started right." "Right'V includes easily available advising, 
clear program options, -and an environment vhich includes a feeling of belonging, 
of personal worth, and good self-esteem (p. 27) . Heaton also cites Riggle (1975), 
asking for early placement testing to prevent the negative effects of entering a 
class in vdiich one cannot succeed, and Glenner (1976) , asking for "intrusive" 
counseling, rather than passive counseling, in which the counselor waits for the 
student to come to him (pp. 48-50) . 

Many of the writers make the- point, however, that it is futile to provide a 
strong battery of - tests and concerned counselors if services and programs are not 
available to serve the students once their needs have been diagnosed. It is to 
examination of effective instructional services that we will finally look. 

INSTRUCTIONAL SER\/S;CES 
— 

Reading and study skills classes are among those most frequently required - 
or recommended for high-risk students. These courses may be supplemented with 
guidance courses and/or tutoring. Instruction appears to have moved away from 
the lecture format toward utilization of wide variety of techniques, such ^is 
individualized, self-paced instruction, mastery learning, programnied materials, 
and mediated materials. None of these approaches, however, is a. panacea for 
long-term .learning problems, which tend to include iittitudinal, emotional, and 
self-concept problems as part of the package. Although there are or:casional 
dramatic successes, particularly with sore older students v\^o had dropped out 
of school many years earlier and who can be quickly motivated with some success^ 
for the most part, developmental education is a slew, sanetimes discouraging, 
trial-and-error process. Nevertheless, for the concerned teacher, there are 
substantial rewards in even the small gains posted. | 

;\lhere does one start? Starkie (1978) focuses on the need for reading 
instinaction. Roueche and Sncw (1977) argue tliat the place to start is with 
the development of listening and note-taking skills' (p. 84). Butler (1978) 
urges a motivational program to provide success and self-respect (p. 41) . Act*ually, 
all of these are inportant for the high-risk student, and research shows they 
can all be effective. 
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Reading is one of the fastest growing programs in the canmunity college. 
Fostar (1979) ,in a stuc3y which included responses from 74 California oommanity 
colleges, found that 93 percent have a Reading program, and most of the rest were 
developing such programs. No school reported fewer than two different reading 
courses, and 34 percent offered four to six courses. In cc^rparing reading 
with vocabulary, study skills, listening, and writing, 74 percent placed reading 
as their first priority, with vocabulary second, followed by study skills, 
listening, and then writing. Programmed materials were used at all schools. 
The Nelson-Denny was the preferred testing instrument of 65 percent of the 
colleges. CX'er 60 percent of the respondants expected continued growth in 
enrollment and staffing (pp. 78-81) - 

Starkie (1978) concluded from her study that college reading programs are 
essential for poorly prepared students; she found evidence of a decline in 
attrition rate and a significant increase in GPA following successful conpletion 
of a reading program. 

Fairbanks (1974) analyzed a nurfcer of reading programs and found that 
the characteristics of the most successful are as follovs: 

1. Th«y involved students voluntarily In their cwn diagnosis. 

2. They provided voluntary classes. 

3. They coirbined readiriy and study skills with counseling. 

4. They placed much emphasis on developing the skills for recognizing 
the main ideas and differentiating fact froni opinion. 

5. Ihey included more class time for individual practice. 

6. Ihey were at least 40 hours or longer. 

Heaton (1978) oonpared three groups of remedial students at. Clackamas 
Community College. Group A, v\^ich was involved in a guided studies program, 
attenpted a mean of 14.92 units and conpleted 12.39. Group B, v^ich took 
the remedial courses but not the counseling, attenpted 14.02 units and conpleted 
8.9; and Group C, v*iich chose not to take any special programs, attenpted 
14.5 units and corpleted only 5.73. Only 1 percent of Group A dropped out 
during the first quarter, while 32 percent of Group B and 27 percent of Groi^) 
C drc^pecj out. Eighty-five percent of Group A enrolled the following term, 
corpared with 27 percent of Group B and 50 percent of Group C. Ctoviously, 
not only was the remedial conponent of some significance, but the addition 
of a self-concept counseling course was of major significance (pp. 71-92) . 
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Driskelland Kelly (1978) looked closely at a guided note-taking and 
study skills class which was offered to 61 students \A^ose SAT's predicted a 
GPA of 2.0 or less. Fourteen chose to enroll in the course, and 47 did not. 
Those in the ei^)erirnental groip finished the term with a mean GPA of 2.55, 
\A*aile the control group finished with a mean of 1.70. Students in the e^^ri- 
mental group had a higher GPA regardless of such variables as sex, field of 
study, reading skill, or verbal or quantitative str<angths (p. 331). 

One other aspect of assistance for the high-risk student that needs to be 
at least briefly examined is the tutoring oorrponent. Tutoring programs have 
proliferated at the oonminity college in the last five years. According to 
Cross (1977), in 1970 30 percent of two-year colleges, nationwide, were 
offering tutoring services, but the figure had grown to 65 percent by 1974. 
Seventy-five percent of all California corrmunity colleges initiated their 
tutoring programs in the years between 1969 and 1975, and by 1975, 94 percent 
of them were offering tutoring services , and all but one planned to begin 
services (Wooley, 1976: 104) . 

Tutoring services are usually not limited to disadvantaged students, 
as recognition has grown that regularly admitted students need tutoring services 
too, and even colleges such as the University of California at Berkeley and 
Stanford now offer tutorial services (Maxwell, 1979) . 

Even though, as with reading and many other remedial -services, tutoring 
programs are rarely formally evaluated, available evidence shows positive 
results when tutors are utilized. Agan (1971) found that of 67 high-risk 
students who received tutoring either in biology and English or in math and 
political science, the tutored dfroips performed significantly higher than the 
control groups in biology, English, and political science, although not in 
math. Yuthas (1971) conpared attrition of two e^^rinnental high-risk groups 
in a reading class, one groip taught by tutors only and one by regular 
instructors. These students were conpared with remedial level control groips 
viio did not take reading classes. There was no significant difference in 
persistence between the two experimental groups, but the dropout rate of the 
combined experimental groups averaged 37 percent, while for the control group 
it averaged 67 percent (pp. 231-234) . In a survey rrade of 126 students being 
tutored at Yuba College in 1980-81, 82 said that tutoring had made a significant 
differacein their ability to pass the course (Rounds, 1581). 
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Atto tutoring programs then the key to success for disadvantgaed students? 
One weakness cf voluntary tutoring programs is that tl-ie needi^t students may 
not choose to participate (Maxwell, 1979; Friedlander, 1980). Rose (1976) 
found that BOPS students with a GPA of 2.3 or lower often denied their need 
for tutoring or gave excuses such as "It doesn't seem necessary/' or "I can't 
fit it into my schedule" (cited in Maxwell, 1979:99) . In addition, as Maxwell 
indicates, v^ien a student is functioning considerably below the level required 
for a class, no amount of tutoring alone can remec^ the deficiency (p. 99) . ' 

Despite these drawbacks, hcv/ever, tutoring remains as one of the most 
useful services on the canpus, both for traditional students and disadvcintaged 
ones. Future budget cuts may have some inpact, but it is unlikely that tutoring 
programs will disappear from the college scene. 

Many additional questions remain to be answered in regard to assistcincq^ for " 
the high-risk student,, despite graving evidence of successful programs. One 
of the most often asked is whether developirental courses should be required for 
students scoring lew on entrance exams. Kanpton (1979) and others argue that 
they should be; Roueche (1978) says students should be "strongly discouraged" 
from entering programs until they demonstrate sufficient proficiency (p.. 31) : 
and Butler (1978) urges strong counseling away from courses vAiich derrand sophism 
ticated reading skills, but also suggests that finding more material at various 
reading levels in regular courses might be more useful than teaching reading 
in isolated courses (p. 147) . Maxwell .(1979) provides a useful suimary of both 
sides of the issue without taking a personal stand (pp. 27-33) • 

Also under debate are the effectiveness of various teaching methods. 
Writers are consistent in urging instructors to move away from lecture methods, 
however. Moore (1970) says that lecturing is "almost disastrous with remedial 
students" (p. 76) . Gleazer (1973) and others support this position. 
Alternatives sucii as programrned instruction and mastery techniques also have 
their proponents and critics. While Roueche and Snow (1977) argue that' "at 
the heart of instruction with high-risk students is the concept of mastery 
learning" (p. 97) , Moore (1970) reminds us that considerable self-discipline is 
involved with self -instructional materials, although he too advocates the use 
of progiBinnned materials to provide structure and reward (p. 195). 

Pin excellent surrmary of the possible pitfalls of the widely acclaimed 
individualized approach is provided by Maxwell (1979) : 
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Courses for underprepared students tauyht with mastery learning 
have yielded more failures than successes, and there is little 
convincing evidence to support the contention of these experts vAio 
travel around the. country lecturing that the lecture should bo 
replaced by individualized instruction at every level and in every 
. college program. Evaluations-of irastery learning shew that the 
students \A\o learn well are the same students who succeed 4dn 
traditional lecture courses — that is, the best prepared students. 
Underprepared students often perform poorly in mastery Icamihcj 
courses or drop out. . . . What seems to matter most. . . is me 
■«» amount of exposure students g^t to the course mater iSl,- the amount ' . 
of time they spend in direct, structured learning situations, and the . 
skills of their teachers (p. 381) . 

Recent research (Bropby, 1976) concludes that teachers, who produce the best 
results with their students have well-managed classrooms and have higher expec- 
tations of their students. ''Well-nanaged" should not be confused with 
"over-nanaged,** however, for instructors who were preoccupied with house- 
keeping details did not produce good results. In addition, ''high expectations" 
must be incorporated into a caring atmosphere that keeps students on task 
and provides regular feedback on small chunks of material. Opportunity for 
success in handling the material must also be available to all the students. 
Direct instruction also appears to produce higher achievement than does 
self-managed learning^ although students v^o are at varying achievement levels 
-must be given opportunity to master material at their cwn levels. 

Effective teacfiers are also enthusiastic and interested in their ^subject 
matter. 

There i.s obviously no single formula for being effective in the classroom, 
but structure, feedback, successful e^^riences, and enthusiastic teaching 
will do a great deal to ensure achievement- 

. REQOMMENDATIONS 

Attrition of students at the comnunity college is at -about the 50 percent 
level. As enrol^jient declii^^s^ it will be essential for colleges to atteirpt 
to reduce that figure; total enrollment could be enhanced significantly by 
retaining just a small percent of those students wHb give college a brief try 
and th^ disappear fran the academic scene. Hovever, ironically, as colleges- 
increasingly attract high-risk students, the probability is that, unless some 
major efforts are made, attrition figures may clinb even higher. What are 
the best procedures for en90uraging students, and in particular, high-risk 
students, to persist in college?*^^ 
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I4oore (1979) has remeinded us tl-iat, while high-risk students may appear 
to have little prognosis for success, "Many of them possess those intangible 
qualities of creativity, personality, and tenacity v*iich counteract the 
customary indicators .of academic process" (pp, 3-4) • Ihey are worth macing 
an effort for, 

A common approach to working on attrition is to examine the profiles of 
students who persist and then attenpt to see if we can help the potential 
dropout develop the characteristics of tlie persister, Astin (1975) 
identifies the following as the best predictors of the student who will stay 
at the coTOTunity college: he is a non-smoking male who is not employed 
during the school year and has high degree aspirations on entering; his 
sipport for college comes from. his parents, his cwn' personal savings, or 
scholarship money. These are obviously characteristics over which the 
school has little control, although it rray identify those students vdio veer 
farthest frcm this model as being potentially the highest-risk- 

Maxwell (1979) looks at the characteristics of students v4io arc both 
hi(^-risk and successful and finds these: a willingness to study hard, the 
ability to solve personal problems, high goal aspirations, involvement in school, 
cotpletion of an orientation program, and a feeling of support from significant 
others (p. 200) . This list comes closer to providing clues with which the 
school can work, but still leaves large questions about ways to assist those v*io 
may not have the above characteristics. 

Terenzini and Pascarella (1980) insist that the key item is the experiences 
the students, regardless of specific characteristics, have v^ien they arrive on 
caitpus. One frequently identified ccnponent in successful retention programs 
is an assessirent and counseling program that provides the students with helpful, 
specific information about help they need and directions to take. Information 
is needed early, but courses and programs at the level at which high-risk 
students are operating must then be available. 

Ultimately, however, the faculty and staff remain among the most critical 
elements in any program. The most successful programs appear to have a faculty 
with strongly humanistic skills, often with counseling education as part of 
their training. In addition, counselors themselves are beginning to move into 
new roles in colleges. In sane schools, counselors and faculty work together 
in developmental programs, and this relationship appears to have significant 
iirpact on the degree of success achieved by students in these programs (Roueche 
and Snow, 1977). 
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Factors which are wit±iin the power of tlie schools to prorate include *the 
follcv/ing specific recanmendations , drawn from the authors reviewed for this ^ 
chapter: ' . - 

Asses sinent and Counseling , ^ 

1. Entrance exams v^ich correctly evaluate the student and provide for 
greater individualization. ^ v# 

2. Corprehensive, structured, pre-college orientation programs. 

3. Ongoing assessment of students. r 

4. Recognition of the inportance of the first semester, with appropriate 
budget al^ldcation. 

5. Active support services, which are responsible and flexible. 
Remedial/Developmental Programs and Instruction 

1. A depairtment or division of Developmental Studies, housed in a separate 
yet central location. 

2. Appropriate curriculum offerings in the developmental program, incLoding 
courses v^ich focus on cognitive,^ affective, and psychomotor skills. 

3. ^ Incorporation "^of guidance programs to provide a postive environment 

for the development of a better self-image. (The counseling function 
of the developmental program is especially inportcint.) 

4. Inplementation of innovative teaching techniques to accoiTrodate 
individual differences- and permit students to move at their cwn paces. 

5. Systemative instruction, vdiich would include clear goals and small 
learning modules. 

6.. Frequent testing, with opportunity for considerable success. 

7. Tutoring and other siJ^^port services. 

8. College credit for courses. 

9 . Cotprehensive offerings in the regular program with available access 
to the developmental student as soon as possible. 

10. Faculty , awareness of the readability level of their text±>ooks, as well 
as the reading problems of any of their students. 

11. Non-punitive grading practices. 

12. Efforts to ease 'transition into traditional courses. 
Faculty 

1. Instructors in the developnental program vAio have volunteered to work 
with the non-tradiisional student. 

2. Developnental staff that is highly ocmpetent in their subject areas. 

3. All faculty eff&tive in 'their disciplines, all humanistic and fair. 
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4. Ongoing staff development and in-service. 

5. Frequent outside-of-class contact with students, to include social 
and cultural activities, athletic events, and hospitality in faculty 

^omes. 
Studentfs 

1- Motivation and persistence regcirded as more inportant than traditional 

, indicators of success. 
2.. Involved %ji tl7eir ovn assessment. | ^ 

3. Encouraged to set goals as early as possible and work toward these. 
^ 4. Accepting of major responsiblity for th^r own learning, including, 

as feasible, contracts for their acoonpllshnent. 
5. Provided with as much success as possible. 

In addition, we must recognize that college does not mean the same to all 
students, that stopping out and dropping out are valid experiences for many and 
will occur regardless of all our efforts. Many students will enroll only on 
a part-time or intermittent basis, they will skip semesters, switch institutions, 
and forego credits (Hunter and Sheldon, 1981) . It is up to the college to find 
creati^/e, non- traditional ways of serving these stud'ents. 

Although many of the students who coiie now to the comrr.unity colleges can 

certainly be labelled as "non- traditional," and will require different types of 

services and assistance than instructors and colleges have been accustxffned to " 

provide, it appears obvious that there is a^reat deal that can and must k)e 

done to retain these students. It is Moore (1970) , in his insightful study of 

disadvantaged students, who reminds us vividly: 

All the available evidence indicates that the disadvantaged student 
and the slew learner like education and see its v£iiue. The evidence 
also indicates that those students often hate school (p. 59) . 

It is those students that we must; reach. The CQmnunity college, with its 

conmitinent to serving the whole conminity, its democratic, egalitarian philosophy, 

its flexible programs, valuable f.ipport services, and "open door," would 

seem to be the ideal place to . change the attitudes of these students. 
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